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“THE MAID OF GETTYSBURG. 
BY A. A. FORD. “ 


XLY for your life!” cried the general, 
As he stood at the cottage door, 
. “The battle is fast approaching ; 
. Hear you not the cannon roar ?” 
_ And Josephine turned from her oven, 
_ And gazed in the soldier’s face ; 
~ She was all alone in the cottage, 
ee humble dwelling-place, 
A maid in her mother’s absence 
‘, Baking the household bread, 
_ While Gettysburg’s roads resounded 
- With the marching armies’ tread. 
“Not yet,” she answered the soldier ; 
awn wait till my bread is done; 
Mg If men can be brave, so can women, 
_ And I yield in courage to none. 
"Leave me, — the field is your province, 
Yet thanks for your friendly call ; 
~ May God help your absent dear ones, 
2 it it be your fate to fall.” 
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He left her; and calmly the maiden, 
: ‘Scarce eighteen years of age, 
- Went on with her homely duties, 
Nor heeded the battle’s rage. 
_ But when from her trusty oven 
_ She took the well-baked bread, 
A thought of womanly kindness 
‘Entered the brave girl’s head. 
She rushed to the door of the cottage, 
_ A loaf in either hand ; 
Tis yours,” she cried to the soldiers ; 
_ Fat, hungry, weary band!” 


And the famished soldiers cheered her, 
_ As they grasped her wheaten store ; 
Fy Tt barely seemed a moment 
‘Ere they eagerly asked for more. 
_ “You shall have it,” Josephine answered ; 
_ «TJ ’ll bake as long as you'll eat ;” 
_ And batch after batch of bread she baked 
For the brave men in the street. 
And Pickett’s men, charging in battle, 
-Beheld a novel sight, — 
A young girl feeding exhausted men 
- Who had paused awhile in the fight. 
_ Around them artillery thundered ; 
But midst the shell and shot ; 
That riddled the little cottage, 
g - Josephine stood on the spot 
_ That she called her post of duty, 
_ Nor faltered as danger increased, 
Till the dreadful fight was over, 
_ And the sounds of battle ceased. 
_ Beneath her in the cellar 
_ Lay soldiers dying and dead, 
Who, wounded, had sought that shelter, 
ile she their comrades fed. 


THE WHITTIER PINE. 


WHITTIER AT LAKE 
ASQUAM. 


In Two. Parts. — Part I. 
BY WILLIAM 8. JONES. 


f{ ANY of my summer vacation 
N hours have been spent at Hol- 
derness, in the Asquam Lake region, 
for so many years the favorite summer 
“vesort ’’?—if I may be permitted to 
use that word — of the poet Whittier. 
In this article I wish to give to those 
to whom this region is unknown, ex- 
cept perhaps through the medium of 
Whittier’s poems, some idea, however 
faint, of the beauty of its landscape. 

Usually when I start off on a long 
tramp I feel, as Thoreau felt, that 
‘“‘walking is my holy time,” and there- 
fore I do not care for company, But 
now, as I am about to start on an imagi- 
nary walk, I shall be glad of the com- 
pany of all my readers. 

It may require a vivid imagination ; 
still let us imagine it is summer, that 
we are in Centre Harbor, that we 
have found that “gift of God,” that 
“perfect day,” on which to make 
our pilgrimage to Asquam, to the 
places made sacred by the presence of 
Whittier. 

We leave the Senter House early in 
the morning, and taking the road that 
runs at right angles to the main street 
we are soon outside the limits of the 
village. We climb the long hill, but 
just before we reach the top let us look 
back. Below. us, nestling contentedly 


Did the veterans forget her, — 
This heroine brave and true, 

Who risked her young life gladly 
For the gallant boys in blue ? 
Forget her! no, they could not ; 
And when in after years 

They met and talked it over, 
With hand-grasps and in tears, 
They sent for her to join them — 
Though twenty years had fled — 
In the hallowed little cottage 
Where she had baked them bread. 
No heroine of history‘ 

Who duty’s call obeyed 

B’er fought a grander, nobler, fight 
Than Gettysburg’s brave maid. 


at the foot of Red Hill, is the little 
village of Centre Harbor, or, as the natives call 
it, “the Harbor.” 

We get a good view of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
its waters ruffled by the morning breeze, and 
sparkling in the sunlight like so many diamonds. 
The Ossipee Range, a dozen miles away, in the 
clear air seems but a mile or two. 

But though the view is charming, we must not 
linger. When at last we reach the top, we find 
ourselves on a broad plateau; and in a few min- 
utes, if we are fast walkers, we come in sight 
of the Sturtevant Farm. We are now a mile 
from “the Harbor.” The Sturtevant Farm is, 
therefore, the first milestone in our pilgrimage. 

A short distance back from the road, with no 


ey 
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fence to keep stray cows from grazing in front 
of the parlor windows. wnt no trees to shade it 
from the glare of the snn, stands the Sturtevant 
Farm. ‘he house is two and one-half stories 
high, is painted white, with green blinds, and 
differs not in the least, so far as the exterior is 
concerned, from scores of New England farm- 
houses» in this house, up to about three years 
ago, Whittier was accustomed for several years 
to spend at least a part of each summer. 

In the summer of 1891 I paid my first visit to 
the Sturtevant Farm, walking over from Kast 
Holderness, four miles away, where I was tarry- 
ing a few weeks, hoping if Whittier were there to 
see him. I found, however, to my disappoint- 
ment, that though he was expected some time 
during the summer, he had not yet made his 
accustomed visit. But he did not come ‘that 
year; and last year on account of sickness, which 
finally resulted in his death, he was not able to 
come, so I never had the good fortune to meet 
him. 

When I called at the Sturtevant Farm a year 
ago last summer, — my first visit, — I was court- 
eously received by one of the ladies.of the family. 
She told me several things about Mr. Whittier, 
among others that he was very shy and did not 
readily enter into conversation with strangers, 
but that he was always glad to weleome young 
people. 

While I have been describing the house and 
my first visit to it, my fellow-pilgrims have been 
quenching their thirst at the old-fashioned well. 
So much has been said about “old oaken buck- 
ets’ that I shall not waste time in describing this 
particular one; in fact, I am not sure whether 
the bucket was oaken. Back of the well, to the 
left of the house, is a low, red farmhouse, looking 
Almost covered as it is with 
When there are more boarders 
at the farm than can be accommodated at the 
larger house, this smaller house is used as an 


very. picturesque, 
trailing vines. 


annex, so to speak. 

Let us now-go to the rear of the larger 
house, and take the path that leads to the far- 
famed Wood Giant. We have gone but a few 
steps when we see on the right a little burial- 
ground. Nearly all the headstones bear the 
name of Sturtevant, for this is the family burial- 
ground. 

We now come to a small grove of pines, whose 
needles form so soft a carpet that we yield to 
the-temptation to sit down for a few minutes. It 


is so cool and shady in the grove that we remain - 


longer than we meant to, but at last we are on 
our feet again, ready for “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.’’? Then what happens Whittier can 
better tell us : — 


‘* At last to us a woodland path 
To open sunset leading, 
Revealed the Anakim of pines, 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


* Alone, the level sun before; 
Below, the lake's green islands; 
Beyond, in misty distance dim, 
The rugged Northern Highlands. 


“Dark Titan, on his Sunset Hill, 
Of time and change defiant! 
How dwarfed the common woodland seemed 
Before the old-time giant! 


“ With somewhat of that Pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 
We saw our pine-tree’s mighty arms 
Above our heads extending. 


‘We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising and now dying, 

- As erst Dodona’s priestess heard 
The oak-leaves prophesying.”’ 


The Wood Giant, or as it is more often called, 
the “Whittier Pine,” stands on Sunset Hill, in 
a cleared space, overlooking a wide extent of 
country. From the tree the hill slopes gradually 
to the shore of Lake Asquam. 


‘‘ Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled Squam, 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam.” 


Across the valley we see on Pine Hill the Lone 
Pine, rising in solitary grandeur to the height of 
one hundred feet. It is a landmark for miles 
around, for its branches have been lopped off to 
within a few feet of the top, leaving a few 
branches to form a tuft. Approaching Centre 
Harbor on the steamer, I have seen looming up 
far away on the horizon this Lone Pine. ‘This 
tree seems like an old friend to me. If time per- 
mitted, I would speak of the view from its base. 
Suffice it to say that every time I climb the hill 
the view seems more charming than ever. 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.” 


But we must remember we are still on Sunset 
Hill, with “ this monarch of the wild wood ” claim- 
ing our allegiance. To this hill many artists come, 
and sit, hour after hour, drinking in the beauty 
of the scene, trying to reproduce on canvas the 
elowing colors of the sunset. But we cannot 
wait to see the sunset here, for we have several 
miles to travel before then. So let us bid fare- 
well to this great monarch, who has stood here, 
through summer and’ through winter, in sunshine 
and in storm. 


‘Play lightly on his slender keys, 
O winds of summer, waking 
For hills like these the sound of seas 
On far-off beaches breaking ! 


“ And let the eagle and the crow 
Find shelter in his branches, 
When winds shake down his winter snow 
In silver avalanches. 


“The brave are braver for their cheer; 
The strongest need assurance; 
The sigh of longing makes no less 
The lesson of endurance.” 


Let us retrace our steps to the main road, but 
instead of going back to Centre Harbor we are 
going to Shepard Hill, Holderness. We now go 
down hill, instead of up, for two miles, turn 
sharply to the right, and after travelling another 
mile come out on the road from Meredith to 
Squam bridge. At the corner of these roads 
lives an old man, who, as he lives alone, might 
be ealled a hermit. 


(To be continued.) 


~ ona hassock by her mother’s chair with her head 


So then the year is repeating its old story dpa 
Weare come once more, thank God ! to its ‘most 
charming chapter. The violets and the mayfloweré 
are as its inscriptions or vignettes. It always 
makes a pleasant impression on us when we open 
again at these pages of the book of life. 

: ; GOETHE. 


HELEN’S NAME FOR THE LILIES. 
BY A. J. RIPLEY. 


Mii what is the meaning of the Easter 
lily 2” 

“ What do you mean, dear?” 

“Oh, don’t you understand? I mean, is it to 
signify love, or pureness, or what?” and Heleti 
looked up gravely into her mother’s face, for they 
were sitting before the fire in the twilight, Helen 


on her mother’s knee. ; 

“Yes, dear, I understand now. But I am not 
sure which it means. I like to think of it with 
everything that is good, —loye, purity, charity — 
why, here ’s Donald! What is the matter, my son? 
You seem very much excited,’ and are certainly 
rather rude to burst in on us in this wild manner!” _ 

“Oh, mother, you can’t guess if you try; but I — 
have had an elegant offer, and I’ve almost accepted 
—may 1? Oh, please say yes!” 

“But what am I to say yes to?” laughed Mrs. . 
Shaw. | 

“Oh, I forgot I hadn’t told you. Cousin Ned 
and his friend, George Whitman are going out 
West, ranching, and they said that if you would 
let me, I could go and —” 

“ No,” broke in Mrs. Shaw, very decidedly, “ Your 
father would never consent, and I certainly shall 
not.” 

“But they have seen father,” said Donald, 
eagerly, ‘“‘and he-said if they would be careful of 
me, and send me home if sick, that it would be the 
very best thing for a growing boy like me for about 
a year.” 

“What! Your father said that?” cried Mrs. 
Shaw, in great astonishment. 

“Yes ’m, and—oh, may I?” And big boy that 
he was, he flung his cap in the air, and twirled 
around, slrouting, “I know I can go; for as long as 
father says I can, I am sure you will give way.” 

That settled it; and Donald went away with his 
cousin Ned and George Whitman, in high spirits, — 
but not without some little regret. If he had known 
how his mother cried while packing his trunk, and 
how Helen wept over the dozen handkerchiefs she 
so carefully hemmed for him, he might not hare 
been so very ready to go; but he did not know, and 
Mrs. Shaw and Helen never intended that he should. 
But the house seemed very empty without him; 
and even Mr. Shaw wished, after a while, that he 
had not consented to his nephew’s wild scheme. 

“But it will do him good, I dare say; yes, I 
suppose it will. But has that newsboy brought the 
papers yet? He is the slowest boy I ever saw. 
Donald could haye delivered the papers in half an 
hour, while this boy takes two.” And Mr. Shaw 
would fume around, trying to make his wife and 
Helen believe he did not miss Donald, in which plan — 
he failed entirely. 

Six months after Donald went away Helen had 
an Easter gift which so delighted her that she 
declared she must send it to Donald at once, “to 
cheer him up,” she said. But as it was impossible 
to send her present, a beautiful Easter lily, without 
something befalling it, her parents persuaded her 
not to. 

_ “But I must pack these lovely buds in wet pay 
and possibly they would not die before they 
there.” 

“Perhaps we can find a tin box to put them 
and so make it as damp as we can: by putting very 
very wet paper in,” replied Mrs. Shaw. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Why, we might call 
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“ifilies tokens of love and friendship ; for I sliall write 
‘ letter, and tell him to give Cousin Ned and George 

Whitman one or two apiece.” 

RG So we might,” Mrs. Shaw smilingly consented; 
if and perhaps it would cheer them up, too.” 
_) Yes, I think it would; but I do so wish that 
_ Donald could be at home for Easter! It’s only two 
weeks away now.” And Helen’s blue eyes filled 
with tears. “It’s so very lonesome without him,” 
she said. 
But she did not have to wait very long before her 
_ wish was fulfilled. It was the third Saturday fol- 
lowing Easter when, without one word of warning, 
Donald walked in, looking travel-worn and weary, 
and very glad to get home again. 
_ After. he had got a little rested, Donald was plied 
_ with questions on all sides. But le was quite grave 
all through it; and when he was asked to give an 
account of his ranching life, he looked steadily into 
the fire, and said, “The thing that I think of prin- 
- cipally concerning my trip is little Dick, and the 
“ilies you sent, Helen.” 
_ “I know it’s a story,” said Helen, brightly, “so 
go on.” 

“Dick was a little chap who came to the ranch 
about two days after we got there, in a terribly 

broken-down condition. He was one of those chaps 
_ who after reading some of the boys’ books of to-day 
‘thought that ranch life was perfect paradise. We 
all find out our mistakes, although some have to 
x take severer lessons than others. Mine was not 
‘ “go terribly hard, for I had Ned and George 
‘ “But to go back to the little chap. Ned and 
* George thought they might as well try and doctor 
_ Dick up, and send him home by the directions he 
‘might give them; but Dick said he wasn’t going 
home. His father was hard on him; and as he had 

run away, he would probably be merciless toward 
him, if he went back. 
' “He grew weaker every day; and in spite of 
everything we could do he sank lower and lower, 
a until the day before your flowers came he took to 
his bed. Then Ned told me the poor little fellow 
_ couldn’t live, although they had tried everything 
that their books and practice could give them; for 
there were no doctors there. ‘That night Helen’s 
_ flowers. came he told us he knew he could n’t live, 
and his one wish was to see his mother, or for us to 
-write to her. Just then he caught sight of the 
_ flowers ; and if you will believe it, the poor boy 
actually cried over them. 
“ Poor fellow! he called them the flowers of love, 
_ of heaven, and of purity ; and finally, just before he 
became unconscious, sighed and said, ‘ Mother loved 
these Christ flowers.’ 

“The end came so quietly that we hardly knew 
it, and he still clasped the flowers. 

“We buried them with him; and after we had 
sent the letter.to his mother I could n’t stay any 
longer, for when I thought of that poor little fellow 
dying without his mother to comfort him I could n’t 
wait any longer, and—and I think I’ve had my 
lesson this time.” 

_ As he spoke, Donald’s head went down on his 

_ knees, while Helen sobbed quietly ; and Mr. and 

_ Mrs. Shaw looked at their children with thankful 
hearts. 

_ ‘That evening, when Mrs. Shaw bade Helen good- 

night, she whispered, “Mamma, I have decided that 

the name little Dick called the lilies is the best, 


ot 


the Chnstat flowers of heaven, of love, and of, 


purity.” 


Live for something Do good, and leave behind 
you a monument of virtue that the storm of time can 
+ never destroy. Write your name in kindness, love, 
and mercy, on the hearts of thousands you come in 
contact with year by year ; you will never be for- 
gotten. No, your name, your deeds, will be as 
legible on the hearts you leave behind as the stars on 
_ the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as the 
po of heaven. CHALMERS. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Gold and silver waste away ; 


Goodness grows more good. 


each day. 


LOST IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 
BY F. B. HAWKINS. 


HE story I am about 
to relate concerns four 
boys: Stanley Hutch- 
ins, Raymond ‘Taylor, 
Ralph Haynes, and Wil- 
liam Bond, and a very 
queer old lady, Martha 
Judson, and two or 
three others, whose 
names will be given 
later.. The way it all 
happened was this: the 
boys just named be- 
longed to a Sunday- 
School class in a town 
not far from a large 
city, and were out in 
the Adirondack Moun- 
tains spending their 
vacation. The house at which they were living 
was an old-fashioned structure standing in the 
middle of a “clearing ” two or three miles from the 
roadway, and was kept by a farmer named Silas 
Duncan, as jolly an old man as one would wish to 
meet, and one who always took an interest in young 
people, especially boys. Of course the mothers of 
the four boys were with them, but the fathers were 
not expected until some time during the latter part 
of July. 

The day on which these people arrived at the 
farmhouse was one of the loveliest which the month 
of June can furnish. As all of my readers are 
aware, June can give us some pretty good weather 
when she tries, and you may well imagine how 
happy the boys were when they alighted from the 
stage-coach and breathed the fresh air that came 
from the mountains to the westward. 

At the end of the third day the boys had organ- 
ized themselves into a sort of club, electing Stanley 
Hutchins as captain, and Ralph Haynes as general 
keeper. Now, in truth, there was not much call for 
the second-named office, there being nothing to 
keep except a secret or two concerning the club; 
but all the boys were supposed to know all the 
workings of the club, so that in reality there were 
four general keepers. But boys, like men, are apt 
to be mysterious, and perhaps it is well for them 
to be so. 
son to question the methods of boys in conducting 
societies. 

At the expiration of two weeks the boys had 
become familiar with all the surrounding country, 
and there was not a cave or a hill within a radius 
of two miles which they had not explored. On a 
certain Saturday afternoon they found themselves 
in a valley which they had christened “ Silent 
Gulch,” because in tliat particular spot you could 
hear yourself breathe, so quiet was the air. 

“It is now only two o’clock,” said Captain Hutch- 
ins; ‘suppose we go a mile or two beyond. I’d 
like to get into the deep woods. What say you, 
boys?” 

The others thought it would be a capital idea ; 
and so the quartet trudged on toward the west, 
getting farther and farther into the woods, until they 
had forgotten all about the time. As the sun was 
sinking behind a high mountain Stanley exclaimed : 

“Boys, we ’re lost; and it will soon be dark.” 


I myself would certainly be the last per- » 


“ What shall we do,” asked the others 2 

“Start back for home,” said the captain. 

And so they retraced their footsteps toward the 
east, but when the sun had disappeared the boys 
lost their bearings and veered to the north. Just as 
the last rays of twilight vanished, Stanley stooped 
down an! picked up a piece of paper, saying, — 

“We're going in the wrong direction, I know ; 
but we must walk until we find a house.” 

“No houses around here,” said Ralph. 

“Hope our mothers won’t worry,” 
William. 

“If we don’t find a house,” said Ralph, “we can 
sleep on the ground.” 

“T’ll be the first to keep watch,” volunteered 
Raymond. 

At the suggestion of the captain, the boys con- 
tinued to walk until they were so tired that they 
could scarcely drag one foot after another. They 
were about to settle down for the night, when 
Stanley said, — 

“Stay here, boys, for a minute.” 

Arriving at the top of the hill, he shouted till the 
echoes-filled the valley. 

“ Hurrah, boys, a house! come on.” 

That joyful cry stimulated the boys, and they 
forgot their fatigue and ran like a pack of hounds 
to the captain. In less than five minutes they were 
standing in line in front of a log cabin. 

“ Well, well,” said a kindly voice, ‘‘what have 
we here 4” 

“Four hungry and tired boys,” said Captain 
Hutchins. “May we come in?” 

“Should say you could, boys. Be you lost?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Stanley. 

“Sobel. Come in, all of ye.” 

Never before did a chair seem so comfortable to 
each of the boys. As the woman busied herself in 
preparing the meal she said, — 

“My name is Martha Judson, an’ I’ve lived in 
these here woods for nigh onto thirty years. But 
I’m a lost woman for all that.” 

“ How so?” asked the captain. 

““ Well, yer see I don’t go ter church nor nowhere; 
jest stay here and raise chickens.” 

“But you are not lost,” said Stanley. 

“Excuse me, but I be. Now then, help yourself, 
boys, to the chicken and things.” 

The boys surrounded the quaint little pine table 
and “helped themselves ” to the delicious broiled 
chicken and the hot biscuit and grape jelly. To 
say that the boys enjoyed the meal would be super- 
fluous. They felt that they had partaken of a 
feast. 

When the meal was finished Stanley took out of 
his pocket the piece of paper he had picked up in 
the woods. 

“It is a sermon,” said he. 

“Read it; that’s a good boy,” 
haint heard a sermon for years.” 

In a clear sweet voice the little captain read aloud 
the words on the paper. 

And what do you suppose they were ? 

The slip was a leaf from the New Testament, 
and the words were those composing Chirist’s beau- 
tiful “Sermon on the Mount.” Curiously enough 
this was the subject which the Sunday-School 
teacher had explained to the boys before they left 
their homes for the Adirondacks. 

“You see,” said Stanley as he finished reading, 
“you are not lost.” 

“Boys, I shall rever forget you. May I— may 
Ihave that’ere slip to remember you by?” asked 
Martha. 

“ Certainly,” 


remarked 


said Martha, “I 


said Stanley. 


Words cannot begin to describe the greetings that 
were showered upon the boys when they returned 
to the farmhouse the next morning, and when Silas 
Duncan was told where they stayed he exclaimed : 

“ Martha Judson! Why, her house is not less 
than ten miles away. Boys, you are a brave lot, 


and no mistake.” 
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LAPLAND, WOMAN AND CHILD. 


If the stars should appear one night in a thousand 
years, how would men believe and adore, and 
preserve for many generations the remembrance of 
the city of God which had been shown! But every 
night come out these envoys of beauty, and light the 


universe with their admonishing smile. 
EMERSON, 


HAND-MADE PAPER. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


CLEVER French writer, when visiting our 
iN country, remarked that Americans are very 

fond of the phrase ‘‘in the world,” when 
describing something that belongs to them and is 
the largest, best, or only one of its kind on the 
globe. However that may be, I am sure I felt a 
greater desire to accept the invitation of a friend 
to visit a mill where hand-made paper was manu- 
factured, when told it was the only one in our 
country. 

Cradled in the valley between two mountain 
ranges, and rocked by no gentle breezes in our 
winter months, lies the town which contains this 
mill, 

Greylock, king of peaks in Massachusetts, rose 
solemn and tall in front of us, as leaving the street 
we walked between a canal and river, crossed a 
bridge, and entered the rear door of the manu- 
factory. 

A large stone tank or vat, bearing the name of 
its maker, J. Piper Maidstone, Kent, England, and 
containing a milklike liquid through which con- 
stantly flowed a stream of purest water, was at 
once the centre of interest. 

Beside it stood two men. One, called the vat- 
man, held in his hands‘a mould made of a sheet of 
very fine wire net-work, surrounded by a wooden 
frame just deep enough to retain the right amount 
of pulp for one sheet of paper. 

Dipping the mould into the milk-like liquid, or 
pulp, he raises it to a horizontal position, gives it 


two gentle shakes, and hands it to the second work- 


man; then, taking up another mould, repeats the 
process. 

Number two carefully puts the mould face down- 
ward on a square of felt, draws it away, and lo! 
a square of paper — wet and dripping to be sure, 
but unmistakably paper — remains. 

What! Made so easily as that? 
actually itch to try the process, yet in that simple 
act lies a skill the beholder does not realize. This 
vatman has been doing the same thing for years 
and years. He used to make the paper for the 
bank-notes issued by the Bank of England; but 


though thousands of embryonic bank-notes passed 


through his fingers, it made him little richer in 
pocket, so he came to America. 

He offers to show us how not to make paper, — as 
we should doubtless do if we tried. Immersing 
the mould, he takes it up dripping with pulp, gives 
it a shake in one direction, and it remains simply 
pulp, not paper. Now redipping, he shakes in both 
directions,— a simple scientific joggle that means so 
much, and the immaculate sheet is formed. 

The “ water-mark ” is interesting to notice. The 
name of the company is woyen into the wire net- 
work of the mould, and can be seen in every sheet. 
This is also found in machine-made paper. Hold 
up to the light a sheet of commercial note writing- 
paper, and see if you do not findit. By varying the 
water-mark a pretty effect ean be liad. Sometimes 
a picture is used instead of letters, and comes out 
fair and clear on the paper. This paper has what is 
known as the “dekle” edge. It is rough, almost 
as if notched. This edge is only found in hand- 
made paper, though sometimes the edges of cheap 
paper are cut and notched to counterfeit this 
appearance. When one hundred sheets have been 
laid between squares of felt, they are taken away 
to be pressed. About twenty-five hundred pounds 
pressure is applied, then the sheets are carried to 
the top of the building to dry. 

When dried they resemble blotting paper ; 
are not yet fit to be used for writing purposes. 

“ The “ sizing ” process is now necessary. This 
means putting them in hot glue till the surface 
becomes firm and hard enough to bear ink. © 

Hand-made paper is more expensive than ordi- 
nary paper, and is used for etchings, booklets, pro- 
grammes, ete. One literary club in New York City 
uses it wholly for-writing and printing purposes. 

Don’t fail to visit the exhibit of hand-made 
paper at the World’s Fair next summer, where you 
can see this process for yourself. 
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JACK’S PRAYER. 
"BY KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON. 


He does n’t know much about praying, 
Our two year old rollicking boy, 

To whom this green world of ours opens 
Day by day, with a new wondrois joy. 


Two thoughts have struck root in his mind, though ! 


First, Jacky must kneel down to pray, 
And next, that his wee baby sister 
Must share in his prayer every day. 


So whene’er in the course of his playing, 
Jack finds himself down on his knees, 

“ Dod bess baby sisser,” he whispers, 
Then trots off, his small mind at ease. 


Sometimes I can scarce keep from smiling, 
And sometimes my eyes fill with tears, 

As I look at the dear little mannchen, 
Kneeling there in his fair springtide years. 


And I’m sure the kind Father above us 


Hears each prayer he breathes through the days ;' 


And that somehow he’ll ‘bess little sisser’” 
Because of the baby who prays. 


Our fingers 


The whole difference between a man of genius 
and other men, it has been said a thousand times 
and most truly, is that the first remains in great 
part a child, seeing with the large eyes of children, 
in perpetual. wonder, not conscious of much know- 
ledge, — conscious rather of infinite ignorance, ani 
yet infinite power; a fountain of eternal admira- 
tion, delight, and creative force within him meeting 
the ocean of visible and governable things around 
him. Ruskin. 


HARRY’S TRIP TO WISHLAND. 
Part 1. 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


WISH, I do wish —” : 
ii “ What do you wish, Harry R2e 

“Well, hem! h-e-m! I wish I could have 
everything I wished for,” replied Harry, his face 
flushing crimson. 

“ Are you quite sure it would be for your good to 
have all your wishes granted?” asked his mother, 
looking intently into the lad’s deep, brown eyes. 

“Oh! I wouldn’t wish for anything that was 
wrong or harmful, I’m sure. Just for money 
enough to buy that engine I spoke of this morning, 
and all the nice books I want, and a horse and 
carriage, and a bicycle, and then I’d like to go to 
college by and by, and—” | 

“Ts that all?” broke in his mother, smiling. “ You 
might as well wish for everything at once, and be 
done. You ought to live in Wishland, Harry, —a 
land in which no one wishes for anything in vain. 
Have you ever heard of it?” 

“No; I don’t suppose there really is such a coun- 
try, is there, mother?” asked Harry, doubtfal of 
his mother’s meaning. 

“TJ will leave you to think that out for your- 
self,” returned his mother. “If you will bring me — 
an armful of wood, I will let you solve the problem 
of that wonderful land; you may take all the 
afternoon, if you desire.” ; 

After the wood had been brought in and dropped 
into the large wood-box by the side of the stove, 
Harry walked slowly up the hill back of the house 
to the old orchard, blooming on the slope. His 
hands were thrust into his pockets and his eyes bent 
on the ground, for he was deeply engrossed in 
thinking about Wishland, wondering why there 
could n’t be such a country, anyway, and why he 
could n’t live there. How delightful it would be if 
one only needed to wish for a thing to have it! 
That would be so much better than this “slow, 
poky way ” of having to work so hard for every- 
thing you want. Why wasn’t this world such a © 
country ? Oh, how many things he would like to 
have! 

A scarlet tanager warbled lustily’ in one of the 
blossoming apple-trees near by, but Harry was too 
much absorbed in his own thoughts to notice the 
song of the beautiful minstrel. 

Presently, near the top of the hill, he sat down. 
on the fresh, green grass beneath one of the orchard 
trees, and fell into a deeper reverie than before. 
His thoughts rambled far away from the hill, — 
from the earth itself in fact, —to a bright and glori- 
ous country where every wish could be gratified. 
If he could only live in such a fair land instead of 
in this tiresome, humdrum, old world, how happy 
he would be! Presently, his head fell upon his” 
bosom, and he became completely lost in thought, 
so that he forgot all about his surroundings, the ol 
orchard trees, the humming insects, the singing 
birds, and everything else. 

“ What —who’s that?” he suddenly exclaime 
almost starting to his feet. 

A strange being came skipping airily toward him 
over the brow of the hill, her daintily-slippered feet 
scarcely touching the grass, her arms moving gré 2 
fully to and fro as if they were wings, and her fa 
smiling like a twinkling star.. She was clad in 
some gauze-like sparkling material, the like « 
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4 which Harry had never before seen, and so he 


~ could never describe it accurately, try as he would. 
As she drew near, she put a small instrument to her 

lips, and whistled a tune npen it so bewitchingly 

became transformed be- 

fore the astonished boy’s eyes. 

_ “ Who are you ?” he repeated, in tones of mingled 


_ fear and admiration. 


“T am a fairy,” she replied ; and her voice was 

q the very essence of music; “and my name is Fairy 

Giveall, — that is what they call me in my own 
country.” 

“What country do you come from?” 

“Tt is called Wishland,” and her 
words sounded like poetry in Harry’s 
ears. 

“ Wishland! Wishland!” he echoed, 
springing quite to his feet and reach- 
ing out his hand appealingly toward 
the magical creature. ‘ Tell me about 
it. I’ve wanted to know— oh, so 
much !” 

“Tt is the only land where every 
wish is granted.” 

“Can I—can any one go there?” 
faltered Harry. 

“Any one to whom I give permis- 
sion,” the fairy replied; “and I will 
give you that permission if you desire 
it. Here is a small box which possesses 
magical powers. You must bind it 


you go; and whenever you wish for 
anything, you must swing it with a 
tremulous motion, once to the right, 
once to the left, and once downward, 
chanting these lines as. you do so : — 


: _ © Pairy Giveall, come to me, 
Grant my wish, whate’er it be, 
And all praise I'll give to thee.’ 


“Then I will come and wave my 
Rapture ae and give you your 
wish,” 

“Oh! I can do that —easy,” said 
Harry! “ Will you let me try right 
away ?” 

The fairy bound the little box to 
Harry’s wrist with a silver cord, and 
then he waved it as she had directed, 
repeating the poetical formula word 
for word. 

“What is your wish?” inquired the 

- fairy. s¢ =" 

“I wish to go to Wysbland; ” said 
Harry. 

“Your wish is granted ;” and Fairy 
Giyeall waved her Rapture Wand first 
to the right, then to the left, and then 


“Your wish is granted.” 

The fairy disappeared, and a shining heap of 
gold and silver lay on the ground before the startled 
boy. He pounced greedily upon it, saying, — 

* All mine! all mine !” 

When he had deposited it in a secure place in the 
side of the hill, he started off afoot on his travels, 
but soon became weary and discontented. 

“Pshaw !” he muttered, impatiently, “this is too 
slow. I’ll never get over this country at this snail’s 
pace. I wish— but hold on! ” 

He again waved his box dnd recited the magic 
verses. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Died Oct. 6, 1892. 


Born 1809 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE TREES. 


BY KATE BURLEIGH. 


SANE day, near the end of a very hot 

if summer, the trees in a lonely forest in 
northern Maine held a council. It 
was a committee of ways and means. 
They were discontented trees, and dis- 
heartened, and that in no small degree; and the 
subject which they wished to discuss seriously was 
how were they longer to support an existence so 
terribly monotonous. 

For fifty years many of them had stood there, — 
yes, some over a hundred years, —in 
the same spot, surrounded by just the 
same neighbors; and as if that were 
not bad enough, some of those neigh- 
bors had had children, and those chil- 
dren had pushed and crowded and 
crowded and pushed beyond all de- 
ceney, and had actually made the 
oldest inhabitants of the land wish 
themselves dead. And in addition to 
all this they were now suffering untold 
misery from thirst. As one sweet 
Maple graphically described the state 
of things, the red sun had each day 
turned himself into a burning, fiery 
furnace ; the silvery music of the cas- 
cades had ceased long since; the dews 
had forgotten to befriend mankind; 
no rain had fallen for forty long 
days and weary nights; and in short, 
Providence must have forgotten them, 
since the question of how to exist 
through a whole summer without 
drink was something more difficult of 
solution than a Chinese puzzle. 

The trees who met together this 
afternoon in a solemn conclave, ever 
aud ever so high above the sea-level, 
were the Pines, the Oaks, the Hem- 
locks, the different families of Spruces 
and Firs, the Maples and Birches, and 
the little shimmering Beeches. 

The Pines, to commence with, were 
loud. in their complaints, and seemed 
to have one great grievance, which 
seemed to them insupportable; they 
had never travelled at all, — were born 
and reared here, and had just stayed 
on and on without the least change 
or variety. 

“Why,” said one, the tallest and 
sturdiest among them, who was there- 
fore selected for chairman of the meet- 
ing, “my sisters and brothers are great 
travellers ; they have been every where. 
One brother, the next in age to me, 


downward, over the boy’s head; and 

suddenly he was borne up over the forests, over 
hill and dale, on and on, so swiftly that he had 
scarcely time to think, before he found himself in 
a wonderful country unlike anything he had ever 
seen before. It would take too long to describe all 
its marvels. When he had looked about him and 
collected his astonished senses, he began to wish 
that he was rich enough to travel all over this 
country to see its grandeur. 

“Oh, if I only had one thousand dollars —no, 
that would n’t be enough; it would take ten thou- 
sand dollars to see all the wonders of this land. If I 
only had— why —” he interrupted himself, “all I 
need to do is to rattle my magic-box, and summon 
Fairy Giveall.” ; 


This he did. The next moment the fairy stood 


before him. 

“ What is your wish ?” she inquired. 

“T would like to have ten — no, twenty thousand 
dollars, — make it fifty thousand, to pay my 
travelling expenses, for I want to see this great 
country.” 

He thought the fairy looked displeased for a mo- 
ment, but she waved her Rapture Wand and said, 


- 


“What! so soon?” the fairy asked, as if sur- 
prised. “What do you wish now?” 

“A team of swift horses, with gold-plated har- 
ness, and a beautiful carriage, to drive through 
this wonderful land.” 

A wave of the fairy’s wand brought Harry’s wish. 
He could hardly believe his eyes when the splendid 
steeds, gaily caparisoned, champing their golden hits 
and harnessed to a beautiful carriage, stood before 
him. He leaped into the vehicle, took the lines in 
his hands, and started gayly off along the broad, 
rolling highway. This was much better than walk- 
ing. Soon he reached a magnificent city, which 
glittered as if everything were made of gold and 
pearls and diamonds. 

It was the richest city he had ever seen; he had 
never even dreamed of such wealth and grandeur. 
He soon learned that it was the metropolis of Wish- 
land. A thrill of delight passed through him as he 
looked about him. 

Yet he soon discovered something about the 
inhabitants of the city that caused him great 
surprise. 

_(To be continued.) 


has seen most of the Seven Wonders 
of the World; and he is filled with pride and 
boastfulness on account of his» great and varied 
experiences, and looks down on poor me with much 
compassion. 

“T asked him how I could ever get out of this 
place; how could I become known, when nobody 
ever sees me. 

“ His answer was, ‘ Why, become great; don’t get 
lazy ; keep before your eyes this fact, —you must 
grow, and grow, and grow. Perhaps if you get to 
be very tall you will be discovered and selected for 
a great mast for some famous ship, and then you 
will commence your travels, and we may meet.’ 
But how,” added our chairman, “can I grow any 
faster? Ihave paid a good deal of attention to it, 
but I certainly have gained very little in the last 
year or two; and at this rate, and with the fearful 
drought of this year, I shall just vegetate and decay 
here, for all I can see.” 

A loud chorus of “ Hear! hear!” from the other 
sympathizing trees, and then the Oak told her 
troubles. 


“My sisters and brothers,” 


she said, ‘‘also go 


everywhere, and see a great many people; and 
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some of them are living right in the midst of the 
most brainy and solid men of our country. Some 
of them traverse the mighty ocean, forming the 
ribs of our men-of-war. Others, genuine Antique 
Oaks, are mantels and sideboards in the houses-of 
the rich and great, and they are decorated in the 
most beautiful way. One sister writes me that her 
shelves are adorned with the rarest souvenirs of 
travel, — genuine Venice glasses, handsome Bohe- 
mian glass, Persian decorated vases, gems in mosaic 
from Florence, and elegant bric-a-brac from Paris. 
Another says that the Royal Worcester pitchers 
and bowls, the tiny coffee-sets from the Orient, and 
an exquisite teaset of Dresden china are displayed 
in her different compartments, and that she herself 
is kept polished up so fine that her surface has the 
smoothness of glass itself. 

“One of my biggest brothers took part in laying 
the Atlantic cable, and says he will never forget 
that experience until his last timber has rotted 
away. Some of my first cousins are enjoying a 
delightfully easy existence in the beautiful offices of 
the Equitable Buildings in New York and Boston. 
And in fact, almost every known relative has tray- 
elled, —everybody but me. I am truly sick of 
this sameness.” 

“Well,” said the White Spruce, a beautiful, 
stocky-looking tree, “think how my life is wasted! 
How much the Canadians and Indians make of us 
when they get hold of us! From the fibres of 
cur roots what fine thread they get to sew their 
birch-bark canoes! and how glad they would be 
of our resin and turpentine to make all their 
seams tight! Such a quantity of it as we could 
give them this year, too,— now we have grown to 
be so big!” 

“Yes,” answered a beautiful Silver Birch, “and 
I might be at this minute gliding over our enchant- 
ing lake, whose waves I often hear, and even see 
sometimes when the wind blows away the boughs 
of you other trees. J shall never be éhosen to make 
any Indian his pet canoe, nor convey charming 
young ladies from their hotels on little excursions. 
How I should love their innocent chatter and unre- 
pressed enthusiasm over this wild region!” 

Here Brother Silver Fir thought it high time for 
‘him to speak. 

© You fellows have nothing to complain of com- 
pared to me, really just nothing at all. Just think 
of the frightful sameness of my lot! I am one 
hundred and eighty years old, while you others, — 
why, you are nothing but kids. I was born here, 
and here I am probably doomed to stay for three 
hundred years or so. Some of my brothers have lived 
that length of time. [Exclamations of dismay and 
astonishment from the other trees.] One of my 
brothers is amative of Cephalonia; you know that 
lovely warm climate. Some friends talked of 
bringing him over here; but when he read about 
our twenty degrees and thirty degrees below zero, 
he shivered down to his bottom-most roots, and 
‘thanked his stars he knew when he was well off.’ 
One more brother lives and thrives in the mountains 
of Mexico. He is a very tall and elegant-looking 
fellow, —one of our dudes, in fact, —and he orna- 
ments his limbs with the shortest and prettiest little 
cones that were ever seen. The Mexicans think it 
a fine thing to decorate their churches with them. 
Another brother,” and here he gave a_ breezy 
little laugh, “‘ has journeyed way over here from 
Japan; and if the climate suits him, he is going to 
stay.” 

“Now, Brother Silver Fir, yon are right enough 
in what you say; but just you think of us poor 
Birches, who are lodged in the centre of this tangle, 
and in such a high latitude. You can at least grow 
up to be fine, noble trees; while we, who in a nice 
warm climate or when basking in the sun’s rays can 
attain seventy feet or more, here we are condemned 
to be Only stunted bushes. The sun does not reach 
us, and our aspirations are all in vain. Kept down 
by circumstances ; we don’t like it at all. 

“Of course, you have heard about our lovely 
cousin in Elginshire, in the northeastern part of 


Scotland? They call her the Weeping Birch. She 
lives on the border of the River Findhorn, grows to 
be sixty-feet high, and carries masses of spray ten 
feet long pendent from her branches. Not only are 
these cousins so beautiful that parties go and study 
them, but they furnish to the world the very best 
material known for tanning, nets, sails, and cordage. 
The ‘useful and the beautiful’ combined, you see, 
and they are famous on account of it. Now they 
have all one could desire, don’t you see ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little shimmering Beeches, 
“we see, and we hear, and we understand; and you, 
little neighbors, are near enough to us in height to 
shake hands. I heard a farmer’s boy say of us 
Beéch-bushes once that we weren’t worth carting 
home, that our boughs were scarcely big enough to 
kindle the kitchen fire with. 

“Well,” said a towering Sugar Maple, aisnbet 
ninety feet high, ‘‘what shall we do to end it 
all?” 

“ We can do nothing,” spoke up one of the beau- 
tiful young Spruces. “No one will ever find us out 
and carry us away to serve as Christmas-trees. I 
would n’t live to be one hundred and eighty years old 
like our yrenadier Pine over there for anything.” 

“Oh,” cried a large-limbed spinster Hemlock, “1 
have an inspiration! Let us pray to the great Life- 
Giver either to set us free at once or to wipe us off 
the face of the earth by a violent death.” 

_ ‘Yes, yes,” said a tall Black Spruce, — and very 
severe and gloomy he looked, just like his Scotch 
cousin, — “let us die now a willing death, rather than 
spend here longer a pitiable, inglorious existence.” 


Soon the red sun sank to his rest behind the wall 
of purple mountains which border Moosehead Lake, 
not forgetting to rest on the head of each favorite a 
flame-colored crown ere he departed. 

Noiselessly night descended. 

All the trees in this forest thought and felt in 
sympathy ; and while some whispered their prayer, 
others sang it, and still others moaned and sighed it 
out, according to their.nature and custom, Their 
prayer went straight to the throne of the Life-Giver, 
and le was filled with a great rush of pity for his 
noble children of the fibrest, who could not bear to 
vegetate, but were so willing to die rather than 
not serve humanity and have some remarkable 
experiences. 

“They shall have the wish of their hearts,” he 
said, “each according to his desire.” And when 
the next morning arrived, behold a change had 
come over the face of Nature. There was a dark 
look over everything ; no clouds as yet, but a dark- 
ness, and later a coppery appearance. That lasted 
an hour or so, and during that time the birds were 
too listless to fly or chirp, the wild flowers had a 
heavy, dull, half-opened look, and on the blades of 
grass not a drop of dew had been seen. 

The trees thirsted and suffered; and at last the 
tallest Pine, peering out above its fellows, descried 
a black, funnel-shaped cloud approaching. He had 
never seen anything like that before. It came 
along fast, and then faster, and soon it was racing 
through the air like a ship driven before a gale. It 
was bearing straight down on this forest. The lake 
was the color of ink; and oh, what was that noise ? 
A snapping and a crashing right at hand. The 
hurricane, for it was one indeed, whirled through 
the forest in a direct line. 

(Lo be continued.) 


Who taught the parrot his ‘‘ Welcome”? ? Who 
taught the raven in a drought to throw pebbles into 
a hollow tree where she espied water, that the water 
might rise so as she might come to it? Who taught 
the bee to sail through such a vast sea of air, and to 
find the way from a flower in a field to her hive? 
Who taught the ant to bite every grain of corn that 
she burieth in her hill, lest it should take root and 


grow ? Bacon. 


‘bitter tears over her, refusing to be comforted. 
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TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


No. 12.— Minnie Mouldy. 
BY E, A. B. . 


T was a funny name for a cat, but Uncle Ned 
| said she looked mouldy, so that settled it. Her 

_ fur was mostly white, but on her face and tail 
were patches of deep reddish yellow, and there 
were several black spots on her body. 

Michael the coachman had found her, one stormy 
night, crying outside the stable door, and carried 
her up to the kitchen to dry. There Beth spied 
her the next morning, and her tender heart being 
touched at once by the forlorn and friendless-look. 
ing little animal, she announced her intention of 
keeping her “ for always.” 

Nobody in that house ever thought of questioning 
Miss Beth’s decrees, so pussy remained, and in the 
course of a day or two received the name whiich 
elung to her till the end. And such a cat as slie 
proved herself to be! Beth, who adored her, declared 
that her equal had never been seen, and cook 
replied,— 4 

“Paix, an’ it’s lucky!” ; 

But then cook was apt to be a little cross. Even 
she had to yield, and confess that the ‘“ baste” 
knew a thing or two, after she had seen Miss 
Mouldy begging for a bit of meat, sitting erect on 
her hind-legs, like a dog, one forepaw placed across 
her nose, the other waving in the air in a most 
beseeching manner. : 

Unfortunately, the great weakness in Misg 
Mouldy’s character was curiosity. Nothing wag 
safe from her prying eyes, and still more pryin 
claws. Woe unto the careless individual who left 
a pair of gloves or a bonnet within her reach. 
They might consider themselves lucky afterward 
if they were able to recognize their own property. 

At last this naughty habit led Miss Mouldy into 
great distress of body and mind: Prowling one 
morning about the laundry, she espied a small 
bottle standing near the edge of a low table; desir- 
ing to know more regarding its contents, she sprang 
up lightly close to the table, managing at the same 
time to give a quick touch to the bottle with her 
paw. 

Alas! down came pussy, bottle, and all. The 
cork flew out, and so did a quantity of liquid 
bluing, which deluged puss from nose to tail. 

Such a pitiable-looking object as she was when 
Beth found her, by and by, behind a trunk in the 
cellar, and brought her out into the ligt of day! 
Large patches of bright blue fur were now added to 
the other varieties, and Uncle Ned dubbed her “ The — 
Great and Only Living American Flag,” 

Hot water and soap were applied at once. How- 
ever, it was many a long day before this new color 
wore off. 

Poor kitty’s career came to a sad and sudden 
ending. About a month later, after a busy morning ~ 
in the garden among the butterflies and grass- 
hoppers, she jumped upon the edge of the old well 
to rest. Peering over into the depths below, she 
suddenly saw another cat—her very counterpart 
— looking up at her out of the clear water. In the 
wild endeavors Miss Mouldy made to get at the 
intruder, she lost her balance, and tumbled headlong 
into the well. Beth, who was not far away, saw 
her fall, and rushed screaming for help. But by 


the time Michael had arrived on the spot, and — 


succeeded in drawing up poor pussy by means of 


the bucket, she was beyond the reach of any human — 


aid. 
Beth laid her pet tenderly on the grass, and wept 


For once Uncle Ned forgot to tease. 

“We can’t bring her back to life,” he said, kindly, — 
“put let us respect her memory, and make her a_ 
nice little grave. 

After a while Beth dried her tears, and proceeded — 
to take a mournful interest in the proceedings. 
Mamma furnished a box, and lined it neatly with 
white cotton ; then the remains of Miss Mouldy were — 
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plated within, and Uncle Ned himself dug a deep 
holé under one of the pretty rose-bushes, and low- 
ered the box into it with much solemnity. 

* When Beth went the next morning to place a 
flower on the grave of her old friend, she found 
there a small, woolen slab, on which was printed in 
Uncie Ned’s best style, — 


HERE LIETH 
OF 
MINNIE MOULDY. 


The very best of her kind. 


THE BODY 


Requiescat in Pace. 


»>LETTER-BOX. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Eprror, —I am a young Unitarian, and take 


the Every Orner Sunpay. I enjoy reading it -and 
solving the enigmas very much. ‘This is the first enigma 
Ihave ever sent to the paper, and would like to have 
you publish it in the Every Ornrer Sunpay. 
Sincerely yours, C. M. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
Unirartan SunpAy-Scuootn Society, Boston, Mass: 
GunTLEMEN, — Inclosed: please find enigma, and pos- 
sibly you may wish to publish it in the Every OrnER 
Suypay. I consider the Every OrnEer SunDAy one 
of the gems in the bright laurels of Sunday-School 

literature. Very truly, 

Wi. T. Tinney. 


MiLrorp, N. H. 
Eprtor Every OTHER Sunpay: 

Dzar Str, — Inclosed please find an enigma, which I 
should like published in the Every OrnEr Sunpay, if 
it is good enough. 

Yours truly, 
Harowp A. Ricu. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


IT am composed of forty-nine letters. 

My 4, 16, 33, is an exclaniation. 

My 387, 26, 11, 13, is opposite cold. 

My 20, 47, 48, is a useful article. 

My 41, 38, 12, 35, 7, 43, 31, 47, 8, 29, is a large 
seaport on the Pacific ocean. 

My 385, 34, is a river in Italy. 

My 49, 42, 23, 40, 41, 88, is the :argest lake in a 
federal republic in Europe. 

My 15, 31, 39, 45, 36, 23, is to hurry. 

My.17, 9, 22, 18, is the title of the supreme ruler 
in Persia. 

My 14, 22, 44, is something horses like. 

My 20, 10, 18, 43, 21, 12, is an ocean bird. 

My 5, 3, 12, is the name of one of the nocturnal 
birds. 

My 30, 22, 28, 24, is a useful member of the body. 

My 6, 7, 27, 13, 14, 29, 48, 48, is a shrub. 

My 1, 2, is a personal pronoun. 

My 25, 36, 48, is a domestic fowl. 

My 19, 46, an exclamation. 

My 37, 7, 32, 28, is something we like for 
breakfast. 

My 8, 7, 27, 34, 23, 38, is a valley in California. 

My whole is an Arabian proverb. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Ror het tsuerurct htat ew esrai, 
Mite si.thiw termailas lifled ;. 
Oru tydaos dan tersdayeys 
Rea eht obleks wthi hiwch ew dilub. 


B. N. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A CONSONANT. 
Meadowland. 
Rejoinder. 
A drink. 
A vowel. Hewen A. 


AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 
(Each word beheaded and curtailed.] 


-us— J -hu- -eav- -he-, -aradis-% -hu- -eav— 
-he-, -ativ—- -oi-, -lhes- -app- -alk- -n- -hade—? 
Paradise Lost. BaB: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 13. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Taking passage by steamship, bound from Port- 
land, Maine, to Europe, we were soon on the open 
sea, and in a short time lost sight of land. It is vain 
for me to try to explain to you as I fuin would the 
beauty of the main. The first three days on the 
ocean reminded me of a vast, gentle, waving plain; 
but as the third day began to wane, there appeared 
a cloud on the horizon, which I thought meant only 
a shower of rain, but the captain said it was p/ain to 
be seen that it meant a hurricane. It turned out as 
he said; for in a short while the ship seemed to 
strain every timber, as if to gain the far-distant 


shore. I cannot refrain from speaking of the pain 
of mind it caused me. However, we arrived in 
safety. I am writing you from Spain; it is a lovely 


country. I think I will rema?n in it until I have 
visited the chain of mountains that lie between this 
country and France. 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
A Witp Ripe. 


Ir was a warm, sunshiny day. It was in summer, and 
the children were playing ‘‘1 spy.”’ 

“T don't like this,’’ said one. 

“Well, come and jump on the hay, then,’ said Frank. 

So they went, and had jumped once, when the hired 
mn came along with an empty cart. ~ 

*Can’t we ride with you?” 

“Yes,” said the hired man, who was a good-natured 
chap. So they got in. Pretty soon they saw the oxen 
jumping about. 

“‘ What is the matter ?’’ asked the boys. 

“The bees are stinging them,’’ said the man. 

Away the oxen ran, pell-mell, ag sinst trees and rocks. 
Frank Howe fell out, and got hurt. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” said the hired man. At last he 
got ahead of them, and headed them off. After a while 
they drove back, and lifted the boy in. When he came 
to his senses, he was lying on the lounge. 

“*Go and get the doctor,’’ said Mrs. Howe to her hus- 
band. When the doctor came, he said he was not hurt 
much, and would be well in a few weeks. In a little 
while he was up again, and well as ever. 

JArED P. Haren, nine vears old. 
Stratford, N. H. 


WILLIE’S VICTORY. 


BY S. L. HARRIS. 


ITTLE Willie May was four years old. He 
ls had just been playing with his blocks and 
looking at his -pieture books till he was very 
tired. Just as he was wondering what he should 
do next, his sister Margie entered the room, say- 
ing, “ Now, I want to make you look nice.” 

Margie was only two years older than Willie, and 
such a charming playmate that he never wianted 
any one but her fora companion. He loved her so 
much that he always did just what she asked of 
him. 

Like many other little boys, he was not quite will- 
ing to have his face washed or his curls combed 
out. 

Margie, like many other sisters, wanted her 


-mother, whittling with a good will. 


brother to look his best at all times. She occa- 
sionally took advantage of his love for her and put 
more suap and water upon the dear boy’s face than 
was necessary, considering there was no dirt to be 
seen, ‘To-day, after soaping it well, she rubbed it 
to a high polish. Then she began to sop his curls 
with water. She combed and pulled and snarled 
till submissive little Willie began to wonder if a 
boy need to sit so long under a hairdresser’s hands, 
even if that hairdresser were the dearest little being 
in the world. 

At last he said, “ How much longer will it take, 
Margie?” 

“Oh, about half an hour, I guess,” said Margie. 

“ Ton’t you think I might have my curls cut off,” 
said Willie. 

“Why, no; that would spoil your looks,” said 
Margie. 

“And what would that do? Wouldn’t people 
love me any more?” asked Willie. 

“T should, of course,” answered the little maiden ; 
“but I'want everybody to think you are nice, and 
to love you better than any other boy.” 

“YT don’t care whether anybody loves me or not, 
if you and papa and mamma do, so please don’t 
comb my hair any longer,” cried Willie. 

Just then their mother entered the room, saying, 
“Children, your father wishes you to take a sleigh- 
ride with him; but Willie, you have such a cold 
and your hair is ‘so wet that I shall be obliged to 
keep you at home to-day, Let Margie go this time 
without you, and let us see what a brave boy you 
will be.” 

Poor Willie! He had tried so hard to bear the 
washing and the combing; and now he must give 
up his ride. His sister threw her arms about his 
neck and kissed him, saying, “I will come back 
soon, Willie;” and then bounded out of the room. 
He ran to the window to look after her; but as the 
sleigh glided around the great bend of the drive- 
way, out of sight, the tears stood in his eyes. He 
tried to swallow the sobs that would come in spite 
of himself; for young as he was, he had been 
taught to be brave. But now he could bear his 
grief no longer. His little chest heaved, the tears 
flowed fast; he ran to his mother, saying, “Oh, 
Mamma, how long will Margie be gone? What 
shall I do without her?” Then he buried his face 
in her lap and sobbed bitterly. 

“Cheer up, dear,” said his mother; “ Margie will 
not be gone long. You can do something to make 
the time go fast. There is nothing like being busy 
to make time fly, and help us forget we are un- 
happy. This morning cook was wishing she had 
some shavings to build the fire. Go to the shed 
for a stick and whittle some for her. She will be 
pleased ; you will forget your trouble; and I shall 
be glad to see my little boy useful.” 

Willie was soon sitting by the open fire beside his 
His face grew 
calmer and brighter as the pile of shavings grew 
larger. Suddenly, he sprang to his feet exclaiming, 
“She’s come! she’s come! I hear the sleigh-bells. 
Oh, oh, I’m so glad!” Sure enough, there she 
was, looking as bright as the glow in the west on 
that winter afternoon. Both children were radiant 
as they met at the door, one from the pleasure of 
welcome, the other from joyful surprise. 

“ How soon the whittling made her come back!” 
cried Willie, as he gathered up his work. “TI guess 
Bridget will be glad of these shavings, too.” 

Willie has had many trials ‘since, but he has 
learned that doing something for others is the 
easiest way to forget them. 

Now he stands in the pulpit every Sunday, look- 
ing as calm and peaceful as on that winter afternoon 
so long ago. Crowds listen with eager, upturned 
faces to his glowing appeals to look upward, on- 
ward, and to be useful to others, —to his assurances 
of peace forever to those who obey the Golden 
Rule. They turn away wondering at his wisdom 
and gentleness, but little dreaming that they are 
the outcome of those lessons taught in his child- 
hood, lessons of loving service for others, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue original poem on the first page has a real 
incident as basis. 

“By the Fireside,” No. 4, and “Sunday After- 
noon Talks,” No. 4, are crowded out of this number. 

We are able to present the fine picture of 
Tennyson—from a recent photograph—by the 
kindness of the Editor of the New England Maga- 
zine, Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 


A story running through four or five numbers 


will be commenced very soon. 


~ QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools ure invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Supday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.” | 


Tur following is from a teacher in the Unitarian 
Sunday School at Madison, Wis. :— 


In accord with the request expressed for answers 
from Sunday-School pupils as to the reason why 
they go to Sunday School, I received the following 
answers from the little boys in my class, whose 
ages are from six to seven :— 

No. 1. “Because I like to get the paper.” This 
from a constant attendant, son of a laboring man; 
and when further pressed, said that he would come 
if he did n’t get any paper, because he liked to see 
the other boys and the teacher. 

No. 2, also the child of a laboring man, said -he 
came the first time just before Christmas because 
he wanted to get a present; but that he came now 
because he liked to. 

No. 8, son of a lawyer, said, after thinking a 
moment, that he came because he liked to say his 
Bible verse, and hear the others say theirs. 

No 4, son of a judge, said he came because he 
liked to learn about the Bible, and hear the stories. 

No. 5 confessed he didn’t know why he came, 
but guessed it was because he liked the singing and 
the teacher. 

No. 6 said 
liked to.” 

They are all quite regular in their attendance. 


he came “because — because he 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday School i: New Orleans 
has faithfully stood to its colors during all vicissi+ 
tudes, feeling of course, now and then, the depress- 
ing circumstances. But it is taking on fresh life 
and receiving additions under the new pastorate of 
Rev. W. C. Peirce, who was formerly settled at 
Sandwich, Mass. Some of the earnest spirits 
umong the ladies carry on boys’ classes and a sew- 
ing school, all of which has more or less connection 
with the Sunday School. 

* % 

Tur Channing Hall “ Talks,” which commenced 
in the first week of January this year, have reached 
a conclusion, with no break except thé trans- 
ference of Mr. Horne’s “Talk” on “ How to Teach 
Doctrines” to the last. This course was partly 
experimental as to the time of day and subjects. 
Meeting at eleven o’clock in the morning proved on 
the whole an inducement for teachers living out of 
the city of Boston. But there was a sacrifice of 
those in the immediate vicinity ; for to the latter, 
the afternoon hour is preferable. In the main the 
attendance was always good, and the large majority 
of listeners was composed of earnest workers in the 
Sunday Schools. 


Tur various Sunday-School Unions belonging to 
the different cities seem to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. ‘Lhe reports which we receive of their 
sessions show that they deal with subjects some of 
which are the most vital at the present time. 
Attendance on these occasions is also large, all of 
which proves the increasing interest in the religious 
and moral education of our young people. 


GLEANINGS. 


oo 


“In Sprrit anp In TrurH” is a volume of essays 
by younger ministers of the Unitarian Church, pub- 
lished by George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston. ‘There are seven papers in this collection, 
with an introduction by Rey. James DeNormandie. 

Rey. George C. Cressey contributes “The Phi- 
losophy of Religion ;” Rev. L. D..Cochrane, “The 
Revelation of God in Nature ;” Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
“The Bible as Literature and as Revelation ;” Rev. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, ‘‘ The Thought of God in 
the Bible;’”’ Rev. S. M..Crothers, ‘‘ The Revelation 
of God in Man;” Rev. Albert Walkley, “The 
Christ ;”’ Rev. John Tunis, “The Use of a Liturgy 
in Worship.” They are all very significant, and 
have a common ground in the fact of earnest thought 
and constructive purpose ;- but the views presented 
are quite contrasted in some respects, and represent 
—as usual when several Unitarian ministers con- 
tribute to any common volume —a large variety of 
outlook. It is a very creditable volume in every 
way. 

* OR 

We have received from the London Sunday- 
School Association, “ Studies of some of Robert 
Browning’s Poems,” by Frank Walters. This is a 
tastefully bound volume with a portrait of Brown- 
ing, and the. contents are highly satisfactory -in 
sympathetic interpretation of Browning’s chief lines 
of thought. There are six divisions in the book, — 
“Titerary Life,” ‘ Religion’and Ethics,’ ‘ Poems 
on Religion,” ‘Poems of Love,” 
Art,” “Dramatic Poems.” - This’ is a helpful 
guide for those who would obtain Browning’s real 
thought and full expression. Retail price, ninety 
cents. - : ; 

* & & : 

Awxoruer valuable addition to the manuals now 
being issued by the London Sunday-School Associa- 
tion comes to us in “ Christianity and the Roman 
Empire,” by W. E. Addis, M. A. There is scarcely 
a more interesting period (except the very begin- 
nings of Christianity) than the history of that 
developing time when. the new faith met. Roman 
civilization. It was a great contestin- every re- 
spect ; but the young David conquered the. stalwart 
Goliath. This book is one of the best treatments of 
this subject which has been offered to those who 
wish a concise and accurate presentation of the 
matter. It deals with the doctrinal, social, and 
philosophical aspects of the subject. “ 

Retail price, $1.25 

+ ke * 

Rey. J. W. Cuapwicx in his sermon on “The 
Unbridled Tongue” has the following excellent 
words concerning profanity : — 


Let young men who do not wish to be vulgar, who 
do not wish to be silly and inane, set a watch at the 
door of their lips. Our golden youth sink to the lever of 
the loafers of the slums when they permit themselves 
their desecration of the use of sacred names. But here, 
again, the negative prohibition must be re-inforeed by 
positive helps. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,’ says the proverb; but in this business 
of profanity the mouth speaketh, for the most part, out of 
the emptiness of the head, And it is because our golden 
youth are oftentimes as empty-headed as the youth who 
are at the furthest possible social remove from them that 


they emulate their smartness in this vulgar style. 


Knowledge, culture, intelligence, reading, something 
sound and sweet and good to think about and talk about, 


“Poems on. 


= held 4 . -* eas 
—these are the prophylactics that will make the habit of — 
profanity-impossible for the youth or man. TE iy 
It is wicked to debase the national currency, to make — 
coin that is a poor or worthless travesty. of the genuifie — 
article. It is more wicked to debase the moral currency. 
We cannot soak ourselves in habits of contempt for the 
great things of literature and art, and be ‘always rever- 
ent in the right place, you know,’ as Clarissa put ittoher — 
friend. And we cannot indulge in the habit of profanity — 
without losing something ourselves, and robbing others 
of those spiritual realities which are connoted by the — 
names-by which we curse and swear. I have heard the 
name of God so spoken that I held my breath as if there 
might be a theophany upon the spot, a visible presence of 
the Most High. And the name of Jesus ought never to — 
be spoken without that reverence which belongs only to — 
the greatest of mankind, and that tenderness which is 
for those who die in order that the truth they love may 
live and grow. But such tenderness and reverence and 
such sacred awe cannot-be associated with these names 
where they are but the raw material of profanity, and 
where the names are soiled and tarnished and degraded 
there is less likelihood that the realities which they 
connote will ever be a source of peace and blessing for 
our hearts. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Tue Boston Transcript prints-an anecdote of a gen- — 
tleman who was given to making friends with children 
wherever he met them, and who one day tried to serape — 
acquaintance with a little fellow-passenger in a street — 
car. 

The child wore a crimson plush cloak, ‘and had 
long yellow curls, so the gentleman began with much 
confidence : — ; aa 

‘How do you do, little girl?” ‘ 

“I?m not a little girl,’’ was the shy response. ‘ 

‘Oh! Are n’t you? Well, then, how do you do, 
little boy ?” : ‘| 

“Tm not a little boy,” was the unexpected answer. 

‘Tndeed! Who are you, then?” 

“I’m my papa’s little man,” said the youngster, wi 
perfect dignity, 


< 


ait 


Movern Marvers.—It is difficult to find an’ 
illustration of the poetry of history, the rhetorie of 
science, or the romance of stern and practical events 
to exceed the suggestion to have the Chicago World’s — 
Fair opened by electric wire under the seas, and by 
a descendant of the discoverer of this western world. 
The facts are these: Marquis de Veragua is a true 
descendant of Columbus. It was greatly desired 
that he should attend the World’s Fair. He is too 
old for that. Arrangements have been made by 
which at a certain hour on the opening day of the 
exhibition, May 1, 1893, the marquis shall touch an _ 
electric button in Madrid, Spain, and by means of 
the submarine cable set in motion the machinery in~ 
Chicago. iq 


We may well commit to memory this remark — 
of Tate, one of the best modern writers on methods 
of teaching. : Bs! 

“If a teacher wishes to be really successful with 
children, he must become like a little child in 
thought, feeling, and action; he must, for the time 
being, cease to be what he is, and become what he — 
was once.” : a 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ay error was made in the last number of “ Evi 
Orner Scunpay” in stating that Prof. Carpenter's — 
“The First Three Gospels” sold at fifty cents. It — 
is an exception to the series of Biblical Manuals in 
its much larger size, and retails for $1.25 net. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every Orne 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subseribers residi 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cen 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Sei 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copii 
the package sent to their schools. 
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